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President s report 


ow quickly a year passes—perhaps they move at a 
faster pace as you age. The GFNC membership year 
commences again each April and it is always a good time 
to reflect on the events of the past as we move forward. It 
has given me great pleasure to share so many interesting 
and enjoyable times with our members as we learned, 
explored and discussed together. I strongly encourage all 
members to make the most of the many opportunities on 
offer through the GFNC by attending our meetings and 
participating in the wide range of activities and 
excursions. You may consider joining the GFNC 
committee—it is a challenging and rewarding experience. 


Barry Lingham 

One member whose I company I always enjoyed was 
GFNC Life Member, Leila Ramsay. Leila was an 
influential and highly respected member of the GFNC, 
who passed away recently. Her knowledge and love of 
Australian flora was passed on to many others. She had 
immense patience with people like me who were ignorant 
about flora—happily repeating names and 
information that she had already told me a year before. 
Above all, she had the aura of a 'lady' in the old-fashioned 
sense—someone possessing compassion, dignity, 
refinement and education. Valda has written more about 
Leila’s life in this edition of the Geelong Naturalist. 



Tonight... 

...It is members’ night and the Annual General Meeting. Tracey Hinton will also talk about her trip to Hawaii— 
’Hawaii’s Reefs and Volcanoes: Exploring the magical underworld of Maui and the eerie volcanic landscapes of the Big 
Island’. 

In May... 

....Dr Luke Kelly, a Research Fellow at the University of Melbourne, will talk about biodiversity conservation in 
Victoria’s fire-prone landscapes. Fire is used as a management tool for biodiversity conservation in Victoria. A common 
objective is to avoid population extinctions due to inappropriate fire regimes. However, in many ecosystems it is unclear 
what mix of fire histories will achieve this goal. In this presentation, Luke will provide a brief overview of how fire 
influences plants, birds, mammals and reptiles in Victoria. He will draw on his research from the mallee woodlands and 
shrublands of the north-west and the foothills forests of the south-east. Luke will also present some solutions his team 
is working towards for better fire management across the state. 


Membership renewal for 2015-16 

A membership renewal form is enclosed. Please remember to sign the form as this is required under the new Act. 

If you are paying membership fees by Direct Credit, please ensure your name is on the transaction, and that you hand 
the completed form (both sides) to the Treasurer or post it back to the GFNC. 

If you are a new member who has joined since 1 November 2014, your membership is valid for 2015-16, so you do 
not need to return this form. 

Deborah Evans, Honorary Treasurer 


In the last few months we have welcomed to the club... 

Judith Baldaccino, St Leonards; Sophie Small & Darren Bird, Drysdale 

We wish them all a long and happy association 


GFNC website 

Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate 
etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to 
Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated 
onto the site. 

GFNC website: http://www.qfnc.orq.au 
e-mail address: info@qfnc.orq.au 


Members are encouraged to arrive early at 
general meetings. 

The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to chat to 
other members and visitors. 


GFNC is on Facebook! 

http://www.facebook.com/qeelonqfnc 


The photo on the front cover, by Geoff Gates, is of a 
Hooded Plover, one of a pair currently raising three 
chicks at the Thompson Creek Culvert, Breamlea. March 
2015. 

The photo on the back cover, by Chrissy Freestone, is of 
a Common Ringtail Possum taken at Ocean Grove 
Nature Reserve. March 2015 
































President’s Annual Report 2014^2015 
April Annual General Meeting 


Barry Lingham 


■ will begin this report by thanking the whole Geelong Field 
Naturalists Club Inc. committee who have worked tirelessly, in 
a voluntary capacity, to ensure the smooth operation of all the 
GFNC activities. All committee took on extra roles to help the 
functioning of the club. I commend them on their efforts on 
behalf of all the members. 

Activities of the committee include monitoring GFNC finances, 
responding to correspondence, developing the program of 
activities, overseeing the various Groups of the GFNC, 
promoting the GFNC and the general day-to-day business of 
keeping things running smoothly. 

I would also extend my thanks to the many members who 
willingly assist in all the day-to-day tasks that have to be done. 
Whether it was helping set up rooms for meetings, greeting 
members at the door, distributing newsletters, leading 
excursions, submitting items to the Geelong Naturalist or 
greeting new members and making them welcome, we all owe 
a debt of gratitude to them for helping out when they saw a 
need. Our Club is not only a body involved in natural history—it 
is also a group of friends who enjoy sharing time together. 

Activities of the special interest GFNC groups 

The GFNC Bird Group 

Craig Morley has been very active in successfully organising a 
wide range of guest speakers who have given interesting talks 
at the meetings. Thursday outings, organised with the 
assistance of Lynne Clarke, have been well attended. Craig has 
been ably assisted by Rod Lowther in further developing and 
refining the system of observation recording, with all records 
now being entered onto the eBird database. This will allow 
permanent storage of the data which can be then accessed via 
specialised search tools to allow collection of reports on 
species, particular sites or other attributes. 

Members again participated in the OBP surveys (coordinated 
by Craig Morley) and Shorebird & Waterbird survey 
(coordinated by John Newman). These surveys have provided 
longitudinal information on bird populations over many decades 
and provide a valuable insight into the changes in populations 
that have occurred. A significant event was the signing of an 
affiliation agreement between the GFNC and BirdLife Australia. 
We have pledged to cooperate on conservation issues, share 
information and expertise, and participate in various surveys. 
We look forward to a continuing close partnership with BirdLife 
Australia. Again, Craig was the driving force behind this 
agreement. 

The GFNC Conservation Group 

The major issue facing the region is the proposed development 
of the Moolap Saltworks. The Moolap sub-group of the GFNC 
met regularly during the year to continue to collate information 
about the site and to develop an alternative vision based 
around the enhancement of this coastal zone through the 
creation of an international-standard wetland precinct. The 
sub-group has developed and printed an information brochure, 
lobbied politicians, written letters and submissions, met with like 
-minded groups to share information and begun the process of 
creating a trust fund to help finance future conservation 
activities. Well done to John Newman and those members of 
the sub-group who have worked on this issue. 


Bruce Lindsay is currently drafting the aims and objectives of 
the Conservation Group. If you are interested in becoming 
involved in the activities of this group, please contact Bruce. 

The Fauna Survey Group 

Trevor Pescott has continued to arrange the successful 
surveying of many areas to monitor the fauna populations in the 
region. Willing helpers have assisted Trevor to observe and 
record fauna using Elliot Traps, Harp Traps (for bats), funnel 
traps, movement-sensing cameras and pitfall traps. They have 
recorded a wide range of reptiles, bats and other mammals, 
amphibians and invertebrates. Please contact Trevor if you 
wish to become involved in this fascinating program. 

The Cadets 

The youngsters in the GFNC have been educated and 
entertained through the Cadets program. The meetings have 
involved lots of learning activities for the enthusiastic young 
naturalists and they have also attended excursions to find out 
about local wildlife. Thanks to Jeff Dagg and Georgi for all their 
great efforts. 

The Plant Group 

The Plant Group re-formed after a recess of some time. 
Members have shared their knowledge of plants and also their 
photographs of local flora. While only small numbers have been 
attending meetings, the study of flora is an integral part of the 
GFNC and it is hoped that more people will come along to build 
their knowledge and plant identification skills. Those skills are 
extremely useful when recording observations on excursions. 

The GFNC Website 

Dean Hewish has worked with Cameron Steele to further refine 
and develop the GFNC website over the past year. Members 
can now log details of observations of most living things, upload 
news items or blog posts, or contribute more detailed articles. 
Keeping the ever-evolving website running effectively has been 
a lot of work—^well done Dean. 

The Geelong Naturalist 

As Editor, Chrissy Freestone has created and managed the 
production of our engaging monthly magazine. The magazine 
has been an entertaining source of information, knowledge and 
enjoyment to our members. Many thanks to all those who 
contributed articles, activity reports, photographs or snippets of 
information for the Geelong Naturalist. We are rightly proud of 
our magazine and thank Chrissy for her work in maintaining a 
quality product. 

The future 

We will continue to work towards the implementing the aims of 
our Club—to study, appreciate, record natural history and 
protect the environment. We will now begin planning for the 
2016 year. A major event will be the SEANA get together in 
March 2016 when the GFNC will host many other naturalists 
attending the three-day event focused on the Bellarine 
Peninsula. 
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Snippets from the past 


Rob Ganly 

Following a clean-out of deceased Foundation Member Les Vincent’s belongings recently, I received a copy of the 
following: 


THE FIRST TEN YEARS 
HISTORY OF EVENTS 
1961-1971 

Supplement to Geelong Naturalist Vol.7. No.4. FEBRUARY, 1971 


Starting with the 1961 events below, over the next few months I will provide some highlights of important events of the 
remaining years as recorded in this booklet. 

April 1961: Inaugural Meeting - Reformed Presbyterian Church, Fenwick St, Geelong. 

President elected - Mr Trevor Pescott, Guest Speaker Mr. John Landy. 

May 1961 : First Excursion to Cuthbertson’s—now Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. 

June 1961: Meetings changed to first Tuesday in month. Affliliation with Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 

September 1961 : First tree-planting. Serendip—250 trees. 


October 1961: Committee Meetings—Methodist Church Hall, Herne Hill. 
First equipment purchased—a book case. 

First Auditor appointed—Mr Johns 


The world of a Eucalypt Leaf Beetle 


Helen Schofield 




Pair of mating eucalypt leaf beetles on private property near 
Smythesdale. Photo: Helen Schofield 


Larvae of eucalypt leaf beetle, instar phase, on private property 
near Smythesdale. Photo: Helen Schofield 


L ance Breguet and I attended some of the excursions at 
the recent SEANA camp at Ballarat, which included 
spending an afternoon at the 40 acre bush property 
‘Lilwarre’, owned by Emily and Peter Noble (BFNC 
members). The property lies south of Smythesdale and 
abuts Enfield State Forest. It is floristically rich, with 44 
species of terrestrial orchid discovered so far. At the time 
of our visit we saw flowering Bearded Midge Orchids, 
Parsons’ Bands, Red-tip Greenhoods {Pterostylis 
parviflora). 

As we had arrived a little early, we were looking for small 
creatures on the vegetation close to the main pond/dam. 
The photo above shows a mating pair of a very handsome- 
coloured eucalyptus leaf beetle species. I think it is a 
Chrysophtharta species, but am not certain as some 
eucalyptus leaf beetles are included in other genera. 


All species of eucalyptus leaf beetles have similar life 
cycles. Adults emerge from over-wintering under bark or 
among leaf litter in spring. They eat the leaves and buds 
on growing shoots of some eucalypt species. In some 
cases they cause severe damage to the foliage of trees, 
most noticeable in trees below six years of age, and can 
be unwanted pests in eucalypt plantations. 

The adults of the species shown lay neat rows of cream 
coloured eggs on young eucalypt leaves from late 
November throughout summer. Within a week the larvae 
hatch as tiny black grubs and start feeding on the leaves. 
There are four instar larval stages and the later instars are 
cream-yellow with black heads, around 10-12 mm long. 
When they have finished feeding they drop off the leaves 
and burrow into the soil to pupate. Adult beetles emerge 
after several weeks and the species’ life cycle continues. 
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Conservation of Beach-nesting Birds: The journey so far... 

Dr Grainne Maguire, Project Manager, BirdLife Australia: Beach-nesting shorebirds. 

Bird group meeting, 19 February 2015 

Dean Hewish 


A t the February Bird Group meeting, Dr Grainne 
Maguire and Renee Mead gave a presentation on 
current efforts to improve the conservation status of 
shore-nesting birds, and in particular. Hooded Plovers. 

Hooded Plovers are ground-nesters and prefer to nest 
on the shore side of sand dunes. When threatened, the 
parent birds abandon the nest and attempt to distract 
predators. The chicks rely on camouflage for survival. 

Unfortunately, many of the beaches that Hooded Plovers 
prefer to use for feeding and nesting are subject to high 
levels of recreational use by people. This particularly 
applies to coastline in the Geelong region and creates 
considerable breeding and fledging difficulties for the 
plovers. Recreational use not only disturbs the nesting 
birds, but also introduces animals such as dogs and 
horses to the beaches, which can have an impact on the 
plovers and particularly on breeding success. 

Hooded Plovers are classified as Critically Endangered 
in New South Wales and Vulnerable in Victoria and 
South Australia. Tasmania supports a population of 
approximately 1200 Hooded Plovers out of a total 
population of approximately 5000 in Australia. The 
Western Australian Hooded Plovers, which are 
recognised as a subspecies, nest on inland salt lakes as 
well as beaches and are not considered to be as 
vulnerable as the eastern birds. 

The aims of the Beach Nesting Bird Program, which has 
been active since 2006, are to improve breeding 
success of beach-nesting birds, to achieve a balance 
between recreation and the needs of birds (coexistence), 
to encourage compliance of beach-users with 
conservation efforts (behavioural change), and to 
engage the local community in conservation (long-term 
sustainability). Volunteers monitor Hooded Plover pairs 
throughout the August to March breeding season. When 
nests are located, an active management response is 
initiated. 

An online data portal has been set up to help coordinate 
efforts and promote public awareness. The address is 
portal.myhoodie.com.au/. 

Proper management should give the birds a chance of 
fledging chicks equivalent to that of birds inhabiting 
remote ‘human free’ sites. In the current project, 
approximately 25 per cent of the total Hooded Plover 
population is actively managed in Victoria and 52 per 
cent of the population is actively managed in South 
Australia. 

The project depends on recruiting active, skilled 
participants. To date the project has recruited 589 
volunteers and 240 land managers. In all, the network 
has 1390 active members putting in a coordinated. 


unified effort. The volunteers have placed permanent 
signs on 260 beaches across SA, Vic. and NSW, and 
provided temporary signage and fencing kits for another 
200 sites. In addition, awareness materials have been 
circulated and awareness-increasing events have been 
held, each tailored to a particular stakeholder group of 
beach users. In addition, the program has supported 20 
student research projects as well as Hooded Plover 
banding programs across Victoria and South Australia. 

The program has shown that it is possible to make a 
difference. Hooded Plover fledgling numbers have 
increased overall in the nesting seasons from 2006 to 
2014 in those areas where the recovery program is 
active. 

The project members have also investigated alternative 
methods for improving fledging survival. Cages 
protecting the nests do not seem to improve breeding 
success on the average, as they act as landmarks and 
attract predators, particularly ravens and foxes. 

However, the use of cages is continuing in New South 
Wales. Fencing has been used on some beaches in the 
Geelong region to restrict access to the base of dunes 
where Hooded Plovers nest. 

Annual Hooded Plover counts are continuing to be held 
along the shorelines of New South Wales, Victoria and 
South Australia. 

Grainne listed the current status of Hooded Plover 
numbers and breeding success in on the Bellarine and 
Surf coasts. When monitoring was started, there were 
nine Hooded Plover pairs in the district but the number 
has increased to 16-17 pairs since the conservation 
effort began. This was the result of an increasing 
breeding success but was also enhanced by individuals 
flying in from areas outside the Bellarine and Surf Coast 
region, suggesting that the recovery effort was improving 
Hooded Plover breeding success elsewhere. In average 
seasons, three pairs will successfully raise chicks in the 
Bellarine and Surf Coast district, but different pairs 
succeed in different years. This spread of breeding 
success across many pairs is considered to be good for 
genetic diversity. 

Many of the GFNC Bird Group members have actively 
participated in Hooded Plover counts and monitoring 
over the years. It was encouraging to receive a briefing 
on the current status of the plovers and the progress of 
the recovery program. 

Grainne acknowledged additional photographs provided 
by Glenn Ehmke, Mark Lethlean, Geoff Gates and Dean 
Ingwersen. 
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Out and about: Eating the saltmarsh and estuary 

Valda Dedman 


^ Succulent' can just mean 'juicy'; it can also mean 'full of 
interest'. In botany it means 'having thick, fleshy tissues 
for storing water'. This feature is a response to loss of 
water through osmosis, which is a process where more 
dilute fluids move towards more concentrated ones. 

Many saltmarsh and estuarine plants have tissue fluids 
that are more dilute than the salty soils in which they 
grow. They thus have somewhat fleshy leaves, are 
interesting and are edible as well. So let us sample a 
few. 

Where to start? Perhaps with spinach. We have a choice 
of two locally. At Painkalac Creek estuary we saw Bower 
Spinach, Tetragonia implexicoma: 'bower' because it 
may be trained to form bowers or arbors on account of its 
scrambling habit. It has very small yellow flowers and tiny 
salty, sweet, succulent fruit. Captain Cook collected 
Tetragonia tetragonioides, New Zealand Spinach or 
Warrigal Greens, in New Zealand and fed it to his crew to 
prevent scurvy. Its seeds were collected and taken back 
to England, and grown as a vegetable, the only 
Australian plant grown internationally as a vegetable. It 
was popular in England for many years, where it was 
known as Botany Bay Greens. Its leaves and fresh 
shoots were commonly eaten by early settlers and 
explorers. It was mostly cooked like spinach although it is 
tasty when eaten raw, but should be blanched first since 
it contains oxalic acid (but so do many leafy vegetables, 
including 'normal' spinach). A light boiling in fresh water 
helps to remove excessive salt. It is believed Australian 
aborigines did not eat it, although Maoris did. It contains 
high quantities of vitamins A and C. Nowadays overseas 
it is regarded as an heirloom vegetable, used in quiches 
and stir fries. 

The leaves of Austral Seablite Suaeda australis can also 
be eaten raw or cooked. This plant stores salt in its 
leaves and gradually changes colour from green, to 
yellow, to orange to red as the salt concentration 
increases. New, fleshy stems have red and green 
longitudinal stripes. Young leaves are soft and green, 
particularly when found in the shade. The flowers are in 
small clusters in the axils of the upper leaves and the fruit 
is gritty. Early settlers used the leaves as a vegetable 
and as a pickle. This is highly recommended by Joan and 
Alan Cribb (1975). Use young shoots, boil for a few 
minutes in water, then place in spiced vinegar. They are 
ready for use in a week or two, eaten alone or as a relish 
with meat. The Cribbs also enjoyed munching the crisp 
tips of the leaves, and cooking them like beans. 

The traditional sea succulent used for pickles overseas 
was Sarcocornia, known as Glasswort because during 
the sixteenth century its ashes were used for glass 
making. People gather stems from the samphire flats 
along the coast. The name 'samphire' comes from the 
French 'Herbe de Saint Pierre'. It is collected in Brittany. 
Sarcocornia is also called Pickleweed, Chicken Claws 
and Mouse Nipples. It is a favourite and important food 
for Orange-bellied Parrots. 

We have two local species, S. quinqueflora Beaded 
Glasswort and S. blackiana Thick-head Glasswort. They 
are low-growing, apparently leafless, and have 
inconspicuous flowers arranged in rows tucked into 


whorls around jointed fleshy stems. The flowers are often 
only noticeable by their protruding anthers. They are very 
salt tolerant. When too much salt accumulates in the tips 
of the stems, the final segment breaks off, like the top 
joint of your finger disappearing. The plants also exclude 
salt from their roots. 

They are indeed salty if eaten raw, but the stems are said 
to be good if fried with garlic and butter. They are known 
then as sea beans. Although they have been described 
as delicious, crunchy and slightly peppery, the Cribbs 
found the young shoots too salty for most tastes; if 
boiled, the water needs to be changed during cooking. 
Older stems have an annoying woody core. 

Add a little zest to your salads with Sea Celery Apium 
prostratum. It is a pretty little prostrate plant with white 
flowers in umbels and divided leaves. The soldiers at 
Port Jackson harvested it in the 1780s. It was also an 
ingredient in soup in nineteenth-century Tasmania. It is 
sometimes called Sea Parsley, but the flavour is that of 
celery. 

Aborigines ate leaves and seeds of some species of 
goosefoot. Orange-bellied Parrots have also fed on the 
seeds of Glaucous Goosefoot Chenopodium glaucum at 
the Western Treatment Plant. The leaves are shaped like 
a goose's foot. (Greek chen = goose, podos = little foot). 
The introduced species C. album, known as Fat-hen, 
was used as a spinach substitute in Britain for centuries. 
Seeds have been found in the preserved remains of 
Tollund Man who lived in Denmark two thousand years 
ago. 

The young leaves of Seaberry Saltbush Rhagodia 
candolleana are tasty and were certainly among the 
greens used by early settlers. The 'berries' are tiny and 
bitter. Don't try the fruit of Sea Box Alyx/a buxifolia. 
Although eaten by birds, it is toxic to humans. Coast 
Bonefruit Threlkeldia diffusa, in spite of its name, is both 
succulent and edible. It is a sprawling perennial, 
superficially similar to Austral Seablite, but its smaller 
leaves and hardened fruit make it distinctive. 

If you are looking for fruit, Karkalla Carpobrotus rossii is a 
much better bet with its unique strawberry-fig flavour, 
sweet and refreshing in hot weather (Greek karpos = 
fruit, brotos = edible). The flowers are purple and the 
fruits are purplish-red with two horns. Karkalla is the 
South Australian Koorie name for the plant. Labillardiere 
recorded in 1800: 'This fruit is a delicacy among the New 
Hollanders, who seek for it with care, and eat it as soon 
as they find it.' Karkalla is similar to Disphyma 
crassifolium Rounded Noon-flower, but its leaves have 
sharp angles in contrast to the round-edged leaves of the 
noon-flowers, which open at midday and close at dusk. 
Disphyma fruits are not succulent. The leaves of both 
species can be eaten. Karkalla is grown commercially 
and marketed as 'beach bananas'. 

Nutrient-rich sea succulents add crispness and crunch 
and are best paired with seafood. It is quite trendy to 
include local succulents in your menu. You can buy them 
at exclusive vegetable suppliers. Sea succulents retail for 
about $7 a punnet. You can find recipes on the Internet. 
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Try crab with seablite and ginger if you are feeling 
adventurous. Or what about egg, shallot and samphire 
salad? Beaded Glasswort is organically cultivated in 
boxes of composted seaweed. It is available from spring 
to autumn under the name of Aussie Sea Asparagus. 
Tender tips are guaranteed. Warrigal Greens and Bower 
Spinach are grown the same way, but protected in 
summer by shade cloth and in winter by hot houses. 
Bower Spinach is sold as Barilla or Coorong Spinach. 

You can buy Sea Celery as a dried herb in jars or 
packets, sometimes labelled Sea Parsley: you can buy 


Warrigal Greens frozen as well as freshly picked on 
demand. There is sure to be one plant originally from the 
saltmarsh or estuary that meets your gastronomic 
approval. 

References 

Cribb, A.B. & J.W. (1975) Wild Food in Australia, Collins, 
Sydney. 

http://australiansucculents.com/edible-succulents 

Low, T. (1988) Wild Plants of Australia, Angus & 
Robertson, North Ryde, NSW 


Vale Leila Ramsay 


L eila Ramsay was a great mentor to me. She wanted 
to share her botanical knowledge and I was a willing, 
if not a very good, pupil. We would go to Jerringot and 
collect samples and then she would show me how to dry 
them and then mount them to create our own herbarium. 
Later, when I was a tutor in natural history for USA, she 
would accompany the class on field trips so that I could 
take advantage of her expertise in identifying the plants 
we found. 

I first met Leila when she was a health centre nurse at 
Highton and she alerted me to take my baby to the 
doctor, which later led to a heart operation which saved 
her life. For that I am eternally grateful. I claim to have 
introduced Leila to the Geelong Field Naturalists Club, 
after I had given a talk to our Cld Collegians, for we both 
went to the same school. 


Valda Dedman 

She became an enthusiastic member of our club. She 
joined the committee and took on the duties of excursion 
secretary and librarian. She also wrote several articles for 
the Naturalist. However, botany was her first love. There 
is plenty of evidence of this in my 'Cut and about' in the 
March 2015 Geelong Naturalist. This is my enduring 
tribute to her. I could not have written that article without 
her notebooks and lists. 

She left Geelong for Bendigo to be closer to family but 
remained a member of the GFNC. She enjoyed reading 
the Naturalist and had it read aloud to her when she 
could no longer decipher the small print. 

Farewell, Leila, after 103 years of a life well lived. 


Sustainable Koala-watching guidelines 


Janine Duffy 


O ver the years we have noticed that some human 
behaviour causes koalas to respond negatively. So 
we have formulated some wild Koala-watching guidelines: 

1. Never touch the tree a koala is sitting in! 

2. Maintain a distance of 10 metres (horizontal) from 
any wild koala—if you suddenly find a koala right 
above you, move away immediately. 

3. Do not surround a koala’s tree. Ideally, all humans 
should remain together in a group to avoid causing 
the koala stress. 

4. Avoid excessive movement or noise around wild 
koalas. They are sensitive to disturbance. 

5. Do not try to get the animal’s attention by making 
noises. This may work once, but over time will cause 
the koala stress and it may choose to hide from you/ 
others next time you/they appear. This also gives 
inaccurate data on koala behaviour. 

1. Never touch the tree a koala is sitting in. This was 
our first rule. We have noticed that a sleeping koala 


will look up if their tree is touched, even when they 
are high and the tree is touched quite gently. We 
believe that the tree itself is that koala’s personal 
space for the day, and touching it is a form of 
trespass. Also, two of the koala’s few predators— 
man and goannas—would have climbed to reach a 
koala, so anything large touching their tree should 
provoke a reaction. In 2009 I had this point 
reinforced. I was concerned about the health of 
one of our You Yangs koalas, Mary, an older 
female. She was sitting quite low in a tree fork. I 
put a free-standing ladder beside the tree and 
climbed to her height to visually examine her. From 
arm’s length away I looked her over without touch¬ 
ing her or the tree. She looked at me calmly but 
returned quickly to resting (she had known me for 
years). Later, for some stability, I leaned against 
the tree, and immediately her reaction changed. 

She sat up, eyes wide, barked once and climbed up 
the branch quickly. For a moment I thought she 
was going to strike me. When I touched the tree I 
was no closer to her than I had been earlier. 
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2. Maintain a distance of 10 metres (horizontai) from any 
wiid koaia. Even without touching the tree, a wild koala 
can become distressed if humans approach too close. 
Unhabituated koalas often wake up, become very rigid 
and will sometimes climb higher when humans approach. 
So we have formulated this rule as a basic safe and 
respectful distance. 

Interestingly, a recent scientific study by Larsen et al. 
(2014) has found that captive koalas subjected to people 
at close proximity (5 metres) do experience higher levels 
of stress than when the people are further away. Wild 
koalas are likely to be even more sensitive, so our self- 
imposed 10 metre limit is justified. 

3. Do not surround a koaia’s tree. Very nervous koalas 
will often move their body so the tree is between you and 
them. It may be a form of protection. If people are in all 
directions, the koala finds this very difficult to achieve. 
Less nervous koalas will still look in the direction of the 
humans on the ground, and if those humans are in all 
directions the koala keeps looking from side to side. For 
an animal on a low-energy diet, this activity is a waste of 
their precious resources. 



Koala’s-eye view Photo courtesy Echidna Walkabout Tours 


4. Avoid excessive movement or noise around wiid koaias. 
As mentioned in the point above, a nervous koala will 
move their body away from a human. We have also 
noticed that if a large group of humans stays still in one 
location and one human walks to the other side of the tree, 
the koala will move away from the moving human. It may 
be partly the noise—though in the case mentioned, the 
stationary humans continued to talk—or it may be the 
movement. 

The same study mentioned earlier also tested captive 
koalas' reaction to noise levels of humans, and found that 
increasing noise led to increased vigilance behaviour 
(stress) in the koalas. 

5. Do not try to get the animaks attention by making 
noises. This is so tempting, and people do it a lot. It may 
work, once or twice. But how many times has that 
happened to that koala? And each time it doesn’t work, 
does someone make a louder noise? Or shake the tree. 


or throw something at the ‘unco-operative’ koala? This is 
totally unacceptable of course, but it starts with a small 
disturbance and builds. For us, visiting the same koalas on 
a regular basis, we have to develop a positive, or at least 
benign, relationship with these koalas. They are quite 
capable of avoiding our attention if they choose. So we try 
to avoid disturbing the koala any more than necessary. It 
is also just simply good animal welfare practice, which is 
important to us as a Social Enterprise with a mission to 
conserve wild animals. 



Photo courtesy Echidna Walkabout Tours 


Sadly, we have recently heard of some disgusting human 
behaviour towards wild koalas in some areas. Our 
international visitors have been the most vocal in passing 
it on, and attempting to stop it! Down the Great Ocean 
Road near Kennett River people have been seen climbing 
trees to get closer to wild koalas. In another area, people 
have been seen throwing sticks and stones to get a 
koala’s attention. We saw a young girl aim a slingshot at a 
sleeping wild koala in the You Yangs once—luckily we 
were there at the time and had strong words with her. At 
Magnetic Island in Queensland I heard an Australian 
family threaten to throw something at a koala because he 
wouldn’t look at them for their photograph. Poor koala 
was just trying to get some sleep amongst all the attention. 
This may not be intentional cruelty, it may just be 
ignorance, but it has the same negative effect on the 
koalas. 

The more of us who are vocal against such behaviour the 
better. Our koalas are so vulnerable. 

References: 

Larsen, M. J. et al. (2014 ) ‘Number of nearby visitors and 
noise level affect vigilance in captive koalas’, Appiied 
Animai Behaviour Science, vol. 154, pp. 76-82. 

[Janine Duffy is a Director of Echidna Walkabout Tours 
and a GFNC member. Janine will be our guest speaker at 
our general meeting in October.] 
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Floating Islands Reserve, Stony Rises, fauna survey 

5-7 March 2015 

All trapping is carried out in accordance with the conditions in our DEPI permit 10006519 and our WSIAEC permit 27.12. GPS at the 

truck stop on Princes Highway 54 709633E, 5753124N, alt 153m 


Trevor Pescott 


Location 

The Floating Islands Reserve is about 20 km west of 
Colac. Its southern boundary is Princes highway; 

Hawks Nest Road is on the east; and the north and 
west boundaries are cleared farmland. 

The vegetation is Manna Gum woodland with a grassy 
understorey. Blackwood and Tree Violet are the main 
shrub species, and there are some plum trees that are a 
major woody weed in the reserve. Most of the grasses 
are exotics. 


Weather 

It was warm and only partly cloudy on Thursday 
5/03/15, but rain began to fall on Friday and Saturday. 
There was a full moon. 


Elliott traps 

We set a total of 24 small Elliott traps on Thursday in 
three groups viz. El-5 near a deep depression near the 
cottage, E6-15 around the large open flat behind the 
cottage, and El 6-24 beside the depression near the 
truck park. The traps were baited with the standard 
herbivore mix of peanut butter, golden syrup and 
oatmeal. Dacron filling was used for bedding, and the 
traps were placed in plastic covers to keep the interior 
dry. 

Results 


06/03/15 E3 House Mouse, Mus musculus wt 16 g 
E7 House Mouse wt 19 g 
El 8 Dusky Antechinus A. swainsonii, 
female, wt 37g 


07/03/15 


El House Mouse, wt 19 g 
E3 House Mouse, wt 13 g 
E4 Dusky Antechinus, male, wt 62 g 
E6 House Mouse, not weighed 
E8 Dusky Antechinus, male, wt 56 g 
El 0 Dusky Antechinus, female, wt 45 g 
El 2 Dusky Antechinus, male, wt 62 g 
El 5 House Mouse, wt 9 g 
El 9 Dusky Antechinus, female wt 36 g 
E22 House Mouse, wt 16 g 


Harp traps 

Due to the wet weather, the harps were not placed. 


Funnels, cameras 

Not used in this survey. 

Comments 

Due to the persistent rain on both Friday and Saturday, it 
was decided that it was too wet to use the harp traps, and 
since we had caught a good number of antechinuses, 
further Elliott trapping was pointless. So the survey was 
terminated on Saturday rather than Sunday as planned. 

Although only 24 Elliotts were used for two nights, the 
results were surprising—with the three traps from the first 
night not re-set, we had 45 trap/nights, so the 13 animals 
caught represented a 28% success. 


The Dusky Antechinus males weighed 62, 56 and 62 g 
respectively: they were beautiful animals, appearing very 
healthy and robust. The females were generally lighter at 
37, 45 and 39 g respectively. 

But again they appeared healthy although one had a fully- 
engorged tick on the side of the neck which we removed. 
From our records, the females give birth in July so the 
individuals we caught were about eight months old. 


Mammals 

Short-beaked Echidna 
Dusky Antechinus 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo 
Black (Swamp) Wallaby 
House Mouse 

Red Fox 

Fallow Deer 

European Rabbit 

Fresh diggings noted. 

Six caught in Elliott traps, 3M/3F 
One seen, scats abundant. 

One seen. 

Seven caught in Elliott traps. 

Scent and scats noted. 

One seen, scats noted. 

One seen, scats and scrapes 
noted. 


Herps 

Garden Skink 

One under a sheet of roofing 
iron. 



Dusky Antechinus, Stony Rises Photo: Chrissy Freestone 


Other fauna 

Shouldered Brown Butterfly 

Many seen. 

Common Brown Butterfly 

Many seen. 

Large brown praying mantis 

One found. 
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Thanks 

Again we thank Parks Victoria for permission to undertake 
the survey in the reserve. 

Thanks to Grace Lewis for the bird list and Grace and 
Chrissy for help setting, checking and collecting the traps. 



Trevor & Grace recording vital statistics of a Dusky Antechinus 
Photo: Chrissy Freestone 


Bird list 

White-faced Fleron (flying over) 

Red Wattlebird 

Grey Goshawk (white morph) 

New Flolland Floneyeater 

Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 

White-naped Floneyeater 

Galah 

Australian Magpie 

Musk Lorikeet 

Grey Fantail 

Crimson Rosella 

Little Raven 

Superb Fairy-wren 

Silvereye 

Brown Thornhill 

Red-browed Finch 



Grace releasing a Dusky Antechinus Photo: Chrissy Freestone 


Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 

Bizarre but beautiful: Australian plants grown in Great Britain and Europe in the 

18th and 19th centuries—Tony Cavanagh 

10 March 2015 

Deborah Evans 


A uracarias, banksias and eucalypts growing in pots in 
glasshouses in England, some up to 70 years old? 
Baueras, boronias, correas and indigophera flowering in 
Josephine Bonaparte’s garden? Hard to imagine, but 
they were just some of the examples of Australasian 
plants that made it to the northern hemisphere and were 
cultivated in the late 18th and early 19th centuries when 
collecting the exotic was fashionable among the well-to- 
do. 

Tony traced the history of plant collection in Australia for 
us. Early collectors were the Dutchman Wilhelm de 
Vlamingh and the English buccaneer and adventurer 
William Dampier on the West Australian coast in the 
1690s: and plants were brought home from Cook’s 
voyages (some of which were already flowering in Kew 
before the First Fleet arrived). Later many collections 
were sent back progressively by the early British settlers. 

Getting seeds and live plants successfully back to 
England was not easy on the long voyages, and it was 
not until the introduction of the closely glazed Wardian 
cases, designed by Nathaniel Ward in the 1820s, that 
success rates for transporting live plants improved 
significantly. The skill of the gardeners of the day in 


working out cultivation requirements for our plants, the 
repeal of the glass tax in 1845 which enabled cheaper 
glass and improved glass production, removable roofs to 
allow natural light and watering for the glasshouses in 
spring and summer, and the labour available on wealthy 
estates for repotting and moving smaller pots all 
combined to help create vast collections. These were 
supported by a thriving industry of commercial growers 
and gardening periodicals. 

The arrival of steam and hot water heating around 1830 
resulted in creating higher humidity than suited many 
New Holland plants but also enabled the growth of 
tropical plants. So as garden fashions changed, the 
Australasian plants were replaced with orchids, ferns, 
rhododendrons, azaleas and camellias, and the vast 
glasshouses with fancy floral beds containing hardy 
plants which flowered profusely out of doors. The days of 
the fascinating but fussy Australian plants were over. 
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Nature Notes 


Joe Hubbard 



Birds at Swan Bay enjoying some respite from the wind 



Beaded Glasswort Remnant 
Saltmarsh, Moolap Saltworks. 
Feb 2015 


Swan Bay 29/01/15 

An afternoon visit in strong wind. Most of the time was 
spent in the car, but there was a lot to see. The condi¬ 
tions induced a lot of birds to shelter behind the low 
dunes and in the saltmarsh. The Crested Terns were the 
exception, demonstrating their mastery of the conditions. 

Saltmarsh, a saline place with its specialist attractions, its 
seasonal change of colour, its waves of colour, its tiny 
flowers not flamboyant, but when looked at closely are 
beautiful in colour and form—the Creeping Monkey 


Flower with flowers of blue, purple or pink, and the 
Southern Sea-heath—shy, with its small flowers of pale 
pink or white. And the lawn of Beaded Glasswort, really 
like bright green, glistening beads that change colour as 
the season progresses—autumnal. 

Just as we were leaving a small flock of White-fronted 
Chats arrived to feed in the Glasswort, out of the wind, 
heads bobbing up, rather like corks on water. 



Balyang Sanctuary 26/02/15 

Darter from nesting colony across the river having 
trouble breaking off a leafy branch, possibly for 
hanging from side of nest or for attracting a female 
to nesting site. An assumption! 



Blue Rocks 05/03/15 

Bark-mimicking grasshopper? Large with yellow 
wings, flying but with rear legs damaged. Hard to 
distinguish from the gravel. 


All photos: Joe Hubbard 
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One year in Barwon Heads 


Guy Dutson 


T he GFNC can claim some credit for my moving from 
Melbourne to Barwon Heads 12 months ago. Melbourne 
was too large for whole-city community-groups and my 
interests were too wide for single-site friends’ groups. 

The Geelong Field Nats offered a manageable suite of people 
and wildlife sites, and I was already inspired by the coast and 
wetlands. My first year down here has been great. My two-year 
old has taken up most of my time and I haven’t joined as many 
GFNC activities as I would have liked, but we are here to stay, 
and there will always be next year. 

To combine my daily nature-watching desires with daily 
parenting, I designed a wildlife study area based on a two-year 
old’s world—it encompasses our home, the playground, beach, 
library and shops, plus the cliffs around Barwon Bluff. It’s not 
the most biodiverse area but it includes the coast from 
Thirteenth Beach to Barwon Heads and I have extended it 
upstream to the Ocean Grove boat ramp to include the birds of 
the lower Barwon estuary. Within this area, I have kept monthly 
maximum totals for each species that I’ve seen—mostly birds 
but also mammals and herps. This has encouraged me to go 
out to the plaground / library / on a two-year-old’s whim, 
knowing that I might see the month’s maximum of sparrows, 
magpies or three-lined skinks. Being encouraged to look 
closely and to collate my monthly totals has given me a detailed 
introduction to the annual cycle of our local animals. 

It’s primarily a birdwatching area—I’ve seen 110 bird species in 
the year, but only seven mammal species, three lizards and 
four frogs (see table for list of species). I’ve noted that most 
‘resident’ suburban species are indeed resident but their 
detectability peaks in spring when they are singing or in early 
summer when young fledglings add to the numbers. 


Yellow-rumped Thornbills dropped to a pair in early spring but 
bred well (or perhaps accepted back neighbours) as a flock of 
eight has been resident at the caravan park since November. 
My personal favourite, the Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoos, went 
missing from April to October but have been regular this 
summer. Perhaps the greatest surprise has been the total 
absence of some species that are common just one or two 
kilometres away—for example, no Red-rumped Parrot which 
are found in the centre of Ocean Grove, or Eastern Yellow 
Robin, Red-browed Finch or Common Greenfinch which are all 
around the fringes of Barwon Heads golf course. 

On the estuary, the curlews, godwits and other less common 
shorebirds peak in November-December but depart soon after 
New Year. Is this because of human disturbance or a natural 
cycle? Duck and swan numbers also dropped in the New Year 
but recovered again in February. I hope to join other GFNC 
members to track those shorebirds next year! 

Now, in mid-March, I’m seeing my highest numbers of 
Greenshank and Red-necked Stint as they gather before 
migrating north, and the first returning Double-banded Plovers. 
New Holland Honeyeaters are congregating (or immigrating?) 
in much higher numbers, along with lorikeets and Spotted 
Pardalotes, in the flowering Tuarts at the caravan park. 

I’m welcoming back Eastern Spinebills, which disappear over 
the summer, and tracking how this year compares to last 
through the prism of playground birds. 


Mammals 

Herps 

Common Ringtail Possum 
Common Brushtail Possum 

Black Rat 

European Rabbit 

Brown Hare 

Grey-headed Flying Fox 
Bottle-nosed Dolphin (inshore) 

Garden Skink 

Eastern Three-lined Skink 
Jacky Lizard 

Growling Grass Frog 

Striped Marsh Frog 

Brown Tree-Frog 

Common Froglet 


Monthly counts of Greenshank at Barwon Estuary 

60 



Greenshank are relatively easy to count 
along the lower Barwon Estuary. Small 
numbers stay through the winter, then a 
consistent number is seen through the 
summer, with a peak in March that 
presumably includes birds that 
summered elsewhere (perhaps in 
Tasmania), congregating before their 
migration north. 
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The Geelong Field Naturalists Club Incorporated 
Treasurer’s Report for 2014 


I t is with pleasure that I present this financial report for the year 
ended 31 December 2014. 

The Club has changed its financial reporting to a 31 December 
year-end. The financial statements are therefore based on a 
10-month period. Memberships, however, are still being run from 
1 April to 31 March to fit in with the Club’s cycle of Annual 
General Meetings. 

Memberships for the 2014 reporting period totalled 175, 
including 6 Corporate 105 Ordinary and Ordinary Supporting, 51 
Joint/Family and Joint/Family Supporting, 6 Junior/Student and 
11 Life memberships. There were 7 magazine-only subscribers (1 
international). We welcomed 17 new memberships. We all mourn 
the death of two of our Life members, Geoff Mathison in 2014 
and Leila Ramsay in March this year, as well as one of our other 
longstanding members, Joan Forster. There were 2 resignations, 
and 18 memberships were not renewed. The total number of 
members (as distinct from memberships) is 226. 

The accompanying Consolidated Statement for 2014 
is based on the Statement of Receipts and Payments 
for 2014 for our CBA cheque account and the 
Statement for the ANZ V2+ Investment account and 
the Statement of Assets and Liabilities for 2014. 

Some old equipment items have been removed from 
the Asset list. Copies of these detailed statements 
are available for inspection at the AGM, or by 
request. 

Our income of $12003 included a transfer of $1000 to 
working funds from our ANZV2+ account which will 
tide us over until the next round of membership fees 
and the receipt of Sheila Silver’s generous bequest of 
$2000. Following a change in City of Greater 
Geelong policy on donations to Clubs, we did not 
receive any assistance from them for administrative 
costs as we have in past years. The adoption of our 
new membership fee structure which makes 
provision for separate Ordinary Supporting and Joint/ 

Family Supporting memberships has resulted in 
generous increased donations from Club 
members when renewing subscriptions. 

Our basic running expenses this year, for printing, 
postage, stationery, meeting room and storage hire, 
maintenance of existing equipment, insurance and 
Incorporation registration were $6856 compared to 
our income from subscriptions of $7650. However, 
the running expenses were based on 10 months of 
operation, whereas our subscription income is 
effectively for 12 months. Total expenditure of $9827 
included the cost of the 2011 Geelong Bird Report, 
additions to the Library and equipment purchases. 

Noticeable increases have occurred in postage costs 
and our storage hire facilities remain an 
expenditure item that the Committee is keen to 
reduce. Bank interest on our ANZV2+ account was 
significantly lower than in the previous year. The 
increasing number of members wishing to 
obtain the Geelong Naturalist electronically will 
hopefully enable us to reduce our postage and 
printing costs over the coming year. 

The difficulty of budgeting for this year has been 
compounded by having only a 10-month period for 
the monthly expenditures and the introduction of our 
new fee structure which has made estimation of likely 
membership income difficult; however, all items 
except those involving printing and postage were 
close to budget estimates. The Club remains in a 
strong position financially, with reserve funds of 
$32227 invested with the ANZ and cash balance of 
$2889 in the CBA account, and current liabilities of 
$499 - a net total of $34617. 


Membership rates for 2014-15 are unchanged with supporting 
membership being the main fee plus a minimum donation of $10: 
Joint/family member - $45, Corporate member - $40, Ordinary 
member - $35, Part-time tertiary student membership - $25, 
Fulltime tertiary students - $10, Junior member (under 19) - $10. 
Subscription to Geelong Naturalist only remains at $30 and the 
International Subscriber rate at $60. 

The Excel membership database introduced at the beginning of 
2012 has made the tasks of recording membership details and 
preparing the monthly mail-out labels for the Geelong Naturalist 
much simpler and faster. We are all indebted to Jan Venters, who 
manages the substantial monthly task of distributing the Geelong 
Naturalist with the help of a small team of dedicated members 
who assist with mailing the magazine. 

Deborah Evans, Honorary Treasurer 


GEELONG FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB INC 
Registration No A0013708R 

CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME, EXPENDITURE & ASSETS 
FOR FINANCIAL YEAR ENDED 31 DECEMBER 2014 



28-Feb-2014 

31-Dec-2014 

INCOME 

$ 

$ 

Subscriptions from members 

7265.00 

7650.00 

Proceeds from fund raising 

0.00 

217.90 

Donations 

1121.00 

2225.00 

Grants incl. for field surveys 

0.00 

500.00 

Bank interest (ANZV2+) 

564.87 

401.51 

Sale of books, pens 

553.00 

98.00 

Sales of Geelong Bird Report 

365.00 

265.00 

Camp & Excursion fees received 

3580.00 

0.00 

Sundries 

30.53 

45.50 

Bird checklist 

14.00 

2.00 

Total Income 

13493.40 

11404.91 

EXPENDITURE 

Meeting Room Flire 

1585.55 

1370.20 

Guest speaker travel expenses 

50.00 

30.00 

Stationery & printing - general 

711.90 

630.72 

Insurance premiums & incorporation fees 

1041.47 

1133.04 

Geelong Naturalist - print & post 

2804.09 

3370.47 

Geelong Bird Report 

805.50 

642.15 

Subscriptions & memberships 

660.00 

390.00 

Donations 

755.00 

0.00 

Equipment - purchase, repair & maintenance 

1666.60 

1249.21 

Field surveys - expenses 

60.50 

51.40 

Library purchases 

1350.44 

79.95 

Camp & Excursion payments 

4007.00 

0.00 

Bank charges 

0.00 

0.00 

Special projects 

79.11 

650.00 

Sundries 

80.00 

110.00 

Items for resale 

607.98 

120.00 

Total Expenditure 

16265.14 

9827.14 

SURPLUS 

-2771.74 

1577.77 

ASSETS 

Cash balance in CBA Cheque A/c at end of 
year 

1155.11 

2889.17 

Balance in ANZ V2+ Investment A/c 

32825.53 

32227.04 

Equipment 

23574.16 

22773.32 

Library stock 

15405.64 

15485.59 

Shares in Timboon Bushland Coop 

250.00 

250.00 

Items for sale 

1032.00 

1659.00 

Total Assets 

74242.44 

73625.12 

LIABILITIES 

Refund due for GFNC vest not ordered in time 

30.00 

0.00 

Unpresented cheques 

811.20 

369.00 

Subscriptions received in advance 

35.00 

45.00 

Angair publications sold: payment due to 

Angair 

85.00 

85.00 

Total Liabilities 

961.20 

499.00 

NETT ASSETS 

73281.24 

73126.12 
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Next fauna surveys 

Deep Creek and Spring Creek, Torquay 
9-12 April 2015 

Following the success we had in surveying the fauna at Grasstree Nature Reserve, we have been asked by the Surf Coast Shire to 
do similar fauna surveys at another four of their small reserves. 

We have no idea what may be found here but they are close to Geelong and so will compensate somewhat for the travel involved to 
more distant places. It seems reasonable to ‘pair’ the reserves and for this reason it is suggested we start with the Deep Creek and 
Spring Creek reserves. 

Travel from Geelong, turn left into Darian Street then again left into Fisher Street Meet where the walking track and creek 
are crossed by the street 

Thursday 9 April: 1.00 p.m. at the meeting point on Fisher Street. 

FrIdaylO to Sunday 12 April: 8.00 a m. meet as above. 

Eastern Otways 
7-10 May 2015 

Site still to be determined. 


What’s up? 


Dean Hewish 


T he latest (April) edition of Sky and Telescope 
magazine contains an article that reminded me of 
something I had neglected for a long time. The article 
describes the ‘Worldwide Telescope’. This is a software 
application provided free by Microsoft and it can be 
downloaded from www.worldwidetelescope.orq . 

The application is essentially a planetarium program with 
a specialised web browser that accesses astronomical 
information from all over the world. The project was start¬ 
ed by Curtis Wong, an amateur astronomer working for 
Microsoft research, where two scientists, Jim Gray and 
Alex Szlay happened to be experimenting with new ways 
to display astronomical data. The collaboration produced 
the first release of the software in 2008. 

The software is now in its second version, which runs on 
a PC with Windows 7 or later. An older version, without 
some of the new features but which runs on previous 
versions of Windows, is still available from the site. Apple 
computers are not directly supported. It is relatively easy 
to install Windows on modern Apple computer hardware 
but you need a licenced copy of Windows. 

The main window of the Worldwide Telescope shows the 
night sky for your location and time. However, the 
viewpoint is from the edge of the Solar System beyond 
the orbit of Pluto and the orbits of the planets are shown 
as lines. Using the mouse, you can move the view around 
and zoom in and out. Along the top of the window are 
links to images and information from observatories all 
over the world and from astronomical satellites. These 
links provide cutting-edge views of the universe in visible 


and invisible wavelengths. There are also links to guided 
tours made by professional astronomers, which explain 
our current knowledge of the universe. 

Along the bottom of the main window are images of the 
planets. Selecting these allows you to explore the planet 
surfaces in close-up with as much detail as we have from 
current spacecraft and telescope data. With practice you 
can make the view skim over the planet surface as if you 
are in an orbiting spacecraft. The software package 
comes with a separate application that allows exploration 
of the surface of Mars in high resolution and also shows 
panoramic images taken by the landers and rovers that 
have been sent to Mars. 

You can control the views directly with your mouse and 
there is also a quite elaborate movement controller on the 
bottom right of the main window. Using it takes a bit of 
practice, I have found. Once you are familiar with the 
controls, it is possible to simulate eclipses, occultations 
and other astronomical events. To access information 
about anything on the screen, right click on the object. 

Overall, this free software is a magnificent way to spend 
otherwise idle time. The software contains links to so 
much information that it can be rather daunting at first but 
it is definitely worth the effort. For those who prefer to get 
out under the night sky, the software also has the ability 
to connect to modern amateur ‘go-to’ telescopes using a 
standard computer interface. This allows the software to 
point the telescope at objects featured on the computer 
screen. 
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Butterfly report 
February-March 2015 


C ommon Brown females have at last come out of 
hiding, but not in great numbers. The showy 
butterflies have been the Jezebels. These will be second 
generation adults. David was lucky to see Meadow Argus 
mating, though he did not realise it at the time. Meadow 
Argus eggs are green and ribbed and are laid singly on 
the food plant or in litter at its base. Jezebels lay eggs in 
batches of 50 to 100 on the upper side of young mistletoe 
leaves. The Barred Skipper in a Highton garden was 


Valda Dedman 

noteworthy and new to this database. Graham is certain 
of his identification. You could look at his Flickr album to 
see for yourself. 

Observers: 

CFr, Chrissy Freestone; DTy, David Tytherleigh; GP, 
Graham Possingham; JN, John Newman; MHe, Marilyn 
Flewish; PC, Polly Cutcliffe; TFI, Tom Fletcher. 


Barred Skipper 

05/03/15 

Flighton 

1 male sitting on garlic chives in garden. 

GP 

Varied 

Sedge-skipper 

03/03/15 

Geelong Botanic 
Gardens 

1 feeding on pollen of white and pink flowers in mass 
central floral garden. 

DTy 

Greenish 

Grass-dart 

05/03/15 

Flighton 

A few with Barred Skipper. 

GP 

Imperial Jezebel 

12/03/15 

Eastern Park 

Single butterfly near Convention Centre. 

JN 


14/03/15 

Wensleydale 

Single butterfly at rest in garden. 

JN 


15/03/15 

Breakfast Creek 

2+ interacting and resting in forest at creek. Many 
mistletoes present. 

JN, 

DTy 

Spotted Jezebel 

12/03/15 

Bonsey Rd Flighton 

1 flew across car windscreen. 

CFr 

Marbled Xenica 

28/02/15 

Bert Boardman 

Reserve, Steiglitz 

1 photographed. 

MHe 


14/03/15 

Wensleydale 

Single butterfly present in garden. 

JN 

Common Brown 

28/02/15 

Bert Boardman 

Reserve, Steiglitz 

3-4 males. 

MHe 


05/03/15 

Wensleydale 

3+ 

JN 


08/03/15 

Pt Addis 

3 females in garden at 6 p.m. 

TFI 

Meadow Argus 

15/03/15 

Eastern Park 
stormwater pond 

2. Landed on native grass. Flattened wings and 
appeared to be sunning. Photo revealed a second 
underneath and they were copulating. 

DTy 


21/03/15 

Verner St, East 

Geelong 

1 feeding and resting on flowering marigolds in 
backyard. 

DTy 

Australian Painted 
Lady 

21/03/15 

Geelong Botanic 
Gardens 

2 resting and feeding in the central flower bed. 

DTy 

Yellow Admiral 

03/03/15 

Geelong Botanic 
Gardens 

3 feeding on purple buddleia along northern path. 

DTy 

Common 

Grass-blue 

08/03/15 

Lara 

1 feeding on French marigolds. Observed for 2 mins. 

PC 



Painted Lady, Geelong 
Botanic Gardens 
Photo: David Tytherleigh 


Meadow Argus, Geelong Botanic Gardens 
Photo: David Tytherliegh 
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Fauna report 


Trevor Pescott 


W hile it is well known that snakes, and in particular 
Tiger Snakes, are strong swimmers, it is not often 
a detailed description of their swimming action is 
available. So the following observation from Wendy, 
Kristen and Colin Cook is particularly interesting. 

We were canoeing on the Barwon River about 500 m 
upstream of Queens Park Bridge and paddled (not too) 
near to the snake for at least one minute. Its body 
appeared to be mostly above the water line, with its head 


held higher. It swam with a typical snake motion, but 
when it felt threatened, it put its head down and body 
deeper in the water and swam in a straight line motion 
for the bank. When it felt more relaxed it returned to its 
previous posture and motion. When it reached the bank it 
quickly vanished into the vegetation. 

They saw another snake, small and species not known, 
swimming in the river about a kilometre above Princes 
Bridge on the same day. 


Mammals 





Short-beaked Echidna 

1 

29/01/15 

Crossed Ballan Road at the west edge of Meredith, 1.00 p.m. 

WCo 


1 

09/02/15 

Walking through grass beside Slate Quarry Road, Meredith, 7.00 p.m. 

WCo 


1 

11/02/15 

Walking quickly through grass beside Whinray Road, Meredith, 9.30 a.m. 

WCo 

Long-nosed Bandicoot 

1 

27/02/15 

Fresh diggings typical of this species on the west side of Bald Hill, Yaugher. It was 
here that a photograph of this species was obtained a few months ago. 

TP 

Common Brushtail Possum 

1 

25/02/15 

Road-killed, Grubb Road just south of the Bellarine Highway. 

TP 

Common Ringtail Possum 

6 

18/03/15 

Seen in 5 minutes in Moonah on the Barwon Heads Golf Course (are they known to 
like Moonah or is it just that it provides excellent habitat?) 

GD 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo 

1 

08/03/15 

Pt Impossible, a large male in a paddock bordering Karaaf Wetland. 

CFr 

Black (Swamp) Wallaby 

1 

26/02/15 

Whinray road, Meredith, lying in the shade of Blackwoods very close to the edge of 
the road. It appears to be a regular resting place. When 1 approached it retreated into 
long grass close to the fence and watched me. 1 could see only its head. Time 4.00 

n m 

WCo 


1 

11/03/15 

[J.lil. 

Road-killed on Cape Otway Road near the Barwon Heads turn-off, well east of 

Moriac. 

TP 


1 

19/03/15 

Road-killed, Shannon Avenue, Newtown. 

CFr 

Bush Rat 

6 

13/03/15 

Caught at Yaugher. There appeared to be extensive Swamp Rat activity there, but 
only Bush Rats were caught. All were immature animals, their weights varying from 43 
to 84 g. Adult weight is over 100 g. 

TP 

Southern Forest Bat 

8 

12/03/15 

Yaugher, caught in a harp trap. There were 7 males and 1 female. 

TP 

Little Forest Bat 

2 

12/03/15 

Yaugher, caught in a harp trap, both males. 

TP 

White-striped Freetail Bat 

2 

18/03/15 

Barwon River, Newtown, circling overhead and echolocating. 

CFr 

Feral Goat 

7 

27/02/15 

Lerderderg Gorge. One was a male with very large horns. 

GL 

Brown Hare 

3 

10/03/15 

Barwon Heads Golf Course, an adult with two half-sized leverets. 

GD 


Herps 

Spotted Marsh Frog 

2 

25/02/15 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, one under a tile, the other under debris, in the 
north-east corner of the reserve. 

TP 

Southern Brown Tree-frog 

1 

22/03/15 

In the outer leaves of a large Savoy cabbage in my vegetable garden at 

Yaugher. 

TP 

Marbled Gecko 

1 

26/02/15 

Newtown, in a letterbox. 

CFr 

Eastern Three-lined Skink 

1 

25/02/15 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, under a tile in the north-west corner of the 

TP 




reserve. 


Metallic Skink 

1 

20/03/15 

Injured, found in a garden at Barwon Heads. 

GD 

Garden Skink 

4 

25/02/15 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, under tiles. 

TP 


1 

05/03/15 

Floating Islands Reserve, Stony Rises, under a sheet of roofing iron lying on the 
ground. 

GFNC 


3 

12/03/15 

Among rocks, Yaugher. 

TP 

White’s Skink 

2 

07/03/15 

On coastal landslip. Point Roadknight. 

GD 

Blotched Bluetongue Lizard 

1 

27/02/15 

Caught in Elliott trap. Bald Hill, Yaugher. 

TP 

Eastern Brown Snake 

1 

20/02/15 

Road-killed, Whinray Road, Meredith, a gravel road through a small patch of bush near 
paddocks and blue gum plantations. A warm sunny day. 

WCC 

Tiger Snake 

2 

07/03/15 

Swimming across the Barwon River, Newtown. 

See notes above. 

WKCC 


Observers: CFr Chrissy Freestone, GD Guy Dutson, GFNC Geelong Field Naturalists Club, GL Grace Lewis, TP Trevor 
Pescott, WCC Wendy and Colin Cook, WCo Wendy Cook, WKCC Wendy, Kristen and Colin Cook. 


Leathery Turtle update. In the Geelong Naturalist last 
month, the discovery of parts of a Leathery Turtle on the 
beach near Little River was noted. It appeared that it 
may have been killed by being struck with ship propel¬ 
lers. It was thought it may have been the one sighted off 
Altona on 17 December 2014. 


Now another Leathery Turtle has been photographed 
alive and presumably well in Port Phillip, this time off¬ 
shore from Point Nepean early in March. 

(Thanks to Maarten Hulzebosch and Mark Rodrigue for 
the information). 
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The history of how our birds were named—Barry Lingham 

Bird group meeting 

19 March 2015 


T he first bird observers in the Geelong district were the 
indigenous inhabitants. Aboriginal culture was intricately 
bound to birds. People from the Kulin Nation, including the 
Wathaurung language clans, named, hunted and understood 
the breeding, movements and habits of birds. Much of what 
we know of the original inhabitants comes to us from the 
records of William Buckley, who lived with them for 35 years. 

Birds were a key part of indigenous spiritual belief and every 
person was part of a bird totem, which became the core of 
an individual's spirituality, cemented social relationships and 
were the connection to the environment. In their naming, 
Waang (Waa), the Raven, was a wily, clever spirit and 
moiety [Australian Aboriginal kinship group], while Bunjil, the 
Wedge-tailed Eagle, was a creator, wise ancestor spirit and 
moiety. All Wathaurung people belonged to either the Bunjil 
or Waang moiety. Only a few of the bird names used by the 
indigenous people are preserved in the current common 
names, such as Gang-gang, while others are preserved as 
place names, such as Connewarre and Modewarre. Some of 
the names refer to bird species that are now absent in this 
district, such as Bustards, or rare, such as Powerful Owls. 
Many of the names were inspired by the birds’ calls. Some of 
these were preserved by the European settlers, such as 
Pewio for the Magpie-lark, which became 'Peewee', a 
common name for the species in South Australia. 

The European settlers gave their own names to the birds, 
but there were no formal rules. Bird species acquired 
multiple names, some of which are difficult to interpret in old 
bird records. Barry quoted a record from a report of a 
Christmas Camp at St George River in 1895 published in 
The Wombat, the journal of the Gordon College Amateur 
Photographic Association and Sketching Club. The common 
bird names used were mostly unfamiliar to the audience. 

Scientific naming became formalised when Carl Linnaeus 
(1707-1778) introduced the current system of binomial 
nomenclature for all living species. This allowed taxonomy to 
become more easily organised and communicated. To name 
a new species, a chosen specimen (which became the Type 
Specimen) was studied in detail and the results were 
published in an established journal. The name in the first 
publication became recognised as the true name. This 
stopped the previous confusion and multiple names for 
species. 

The period from 1750 to 1850 became the age of collecting. 
Specimens from all over the world were sent to museums, 
universities or private collectors. 

Australian bird names were published in many different 
scientific society journals, including those of the Linnean 
Society, the Zoological Society, the Royal Society, the British 
Museum Records and the Royal Entomological Society. This 
made information about bird names difficult to obtain in 
Australia, which led to many alternative species names being 
proposed. However, under the Linnean system, the correct 
name is the first published, which sometimes resulted in 
injustices when a bird species was named by a person who 
was not the original discoverer. 

John Latham was able to examine specimens of Australian 
birds that reached England in the last 20 years of the 18th 
century, and was responsible for formally naming many of 
them. These included the Emu, Sulphur-crested Cockatoo, 
Wedge-tailed Eagle, Superb Lyrebird and Australian Magpie. 
Latham's first ornithological work, A General Synopsis of 


Dean Hewish 

Birds, described many new species, which Latham had 
discovered in various museums and collections. Latham 
eventually realised that only the use of the Linnean binomial 
system would give him the honour of originating the species' 
scientific names. He published an Index Ornithologicus in 
1790, in which he specified binomial names for all the 
species he had previously described. However, it was too 
late, as Johann Friedrich Gmelin had already published his 
own version of Linnaeus' Systema Naturae in which he gave 
scientific names to Latham's species. According to the rules 
of nomenclature, Gmelin has priority. 

Probably one of the most well-known authorities on 
Australian birds was John Gould. He was a brilliant 
taxidermist and, as such, was in regular contact with leading 
ornithologists. In 1838 John and Elizabeth Gould sailed to 
Australia, intending to study the birds of this country and be 
the first to produce a major work on the subject. They took 
with them the collector John Gilbert. They arrived in 
Tasmania in September, where Gould and Gilbert collected 
on the island. In February 1839 Gould sailed to Sydney, 
leaving his pregnant wife in Tasmania. He travelled to his 
brother-in-law's station at Yarramundi on the Hawkesbury 
River. In April he returned to Tasmania for the birth of his 
son. In May he sailed to Adelaide to meet Charles Sturt, who 
was preparing to lead an expedition to the Murray River. 

Gould collected in the Mount Lofty Range, the Murray 
Scrubs and Kangaroo Island. He and his family returned 
home to England in May 1840. The result of the trip was The 
Birds of Australia (1840-1848). Mostly illustrated by 
Elizabeth, it included a total of 600 plates in seven volumes; 
328 of the species described were new to science and 
named by Gould. He also published A Monograph of the 
Macropodidae, or Family of Kangaroos (1841-1842) and the 
three-volume work The Mammals of Australia (1849-1861). 

Another notable namer of Australian birds was Thomas 
Forster. His great- grandfather had emigrated to Poland after 
losing most of his property during the rule of Oliver 
Cromwell. Thomas Forster was born in Poland and studied 
in Berlin. In 1765 he was employed by the Russian 
government to inspect and report upon the new colonies 
founded on the banks of the Volga. In the following year he 
went to England and became a teacher of natural history in 
Lancashire. He then moved to London. In 1771, he 
published A Catalogue of the Animals of North America, 
which listed the region's mammals, birds, reptiles, fish, 
insects, arachnids and crustaceans. When Joseph Banks 
withdrew at the last moment as naturalist on Cook's second 
voyage, Forster and his son were appointed to fill the vacant 
position. In July 1772 they set sail on the Resolution, 
returning to England in July 1775. Both the Forsters kept 
detailed diaries of everything they saw on the voyage and 
made extensive collections of natural history specimens and 
artefacts. On his return Forster published Observations 
Made during a Voyage round the World (1778). 

Nicolas Baudin led an expedition to complete the French 
cartographic survey of the coast of Australia, setting sail in 
October 1800. He had two ships, Le Geographe and Le 
Naturaliste (under Captain Hamelin). With him were 
scientists and the cartographer-surveyor Freycinet, who 
sailed in Le Naturaliste. The expeditions collected a large 
number of specimens in Australia, which were studied and 
named by ornithologists back in France. 
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Early in 1913 the first official Checklist of the Birds of 
Australia was published by the RAOU as a supplement to the 
Emu. In 1926, a revised version was published and the 
vernacular names became more standardised. The continual 
review of taxonomy has meant splitting and lumping, renaming 
and regrouping our birds. 

Barry's very entertaining and informative summary of the history 
of our current bird nomenclature was greatly appreciated. 


Sources used by Barry in preparing the talk were: 

Dean, C.L. (1998) The Religions of Pre-contact Victorian 
Aborigines, Gamahucher Press, Geelong. 

Robertson, C. (1980) Buckley’s Hope-the Story of Australia’s 
Wild White Man, Scribe Publishing, Melbourne. 

Excerpt from The Wombat, the journal of the Gordon College 
Amateur Photographic Association and Sketching Club: 
'Report of Christmas Camp at St George River, 1895'. 



Gang-gang Cockatoo, immature male, 
feeding on crab apple seeds, Newtown. 

Feb 2015. Photo: Craig Morley 


Please send us your photographs 

The GFNC has a collection of photographs that we use at various events to help show people what the club does as well as 
the diversity of animals, plants and fungi out there. 

The photographs we current have for display need refreshing, and so I’m appealing (on behalf of the committee) for you to 
send me photographs that you’ve taken and that you would be happy for the club to use as part of various displays. 

Each photograph will be watermarked with your name and the common and scientific names of any animals or plants. 

We would also like to have some photos of members doing various activities...birdwatching, fauna surveys, camps, 
excursions, plant identification—^whatever you have would be greatly appreciated. 

All photographs need to be able to be blown up to A4 size, so please send only higher quality photographs. Please send all 
photos to me (Grace Lewis) at a.e.lewis@hotmail.com as I am collating the photographs on behalf of the committee. Many 
thanks. 


GFNC excursion—Yarro Waetch Bushland via Timboon 

15 March 2015 


Bernie Lingham 


I n 1997, the GFNC was one of many groups who supported the 
Timboon Bushland Cooperative in their endeavours to save 75 
acres of land near Timboon that had high conservation value. We 
purchased 250 x $1.00 shares. As a share-holder in the 
Cooperative, we decided that it was time to renew our contact with 
the bushland, now known as Yarro Waetch. When we visited in 
1997, Shirley Duffield from the Timboon FNC was our leader and 
Shirley again graciously volunteered to show us around in 2015. 

The bushland is a fine example of the original forest types of the 
area. The higher section is mainly Messmate woodland with a 
dense understorey of bracken, small wattles and ferns. In the 
steep sections leading down to the creek, huge Manna Gums and 
Swamp Gums are found and the thick understorey includes a 
variety of species. Our visit was short and no detailed 


surveying was undertaken. A more thorough survey is sure to 
discover many more species of flora and fauna. 

Mammals noted 

Koala—in Manna Gum 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo—large mob moved into the bush from 
nearby paddock. 

We spent some time looking at the Kangaroo Apple plants. They 
were different from local Geelong plants. They had many long 
narrow leaves without any lobes, with only a few of the distinctive 
‘kangaroo paw’ lobed leaves. The fruit was orange to red and 
fairly small. The flowers were white rather than the mauve colour 
we usually see. The species appears to be Solanum aviculare. 
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The commonly found Kangaroo Apple from near Geelong is 
Solanum laciniatum. 


Weed Species noted 

The higher sections of the bushland were relatively free of weed 
species, but sections near the creek on the south-west section 
had several infestations of weeds that were cause for concern. 
We believe that immediate action should be taken to contain the 
spread of these problem species. 

Weeds of significant concern: 

• Cape Ivy—large outbreak between creek and rail trail. Just 
beginning to spread to the north of the creek. Blanketing a 
significant area. 

• Hemlock—many mature plants with seed heads along the 
north side of the creek. 

• Tutsan—many plants along the creek slopes 


Also: 

• English Ivy—small out breaks near the creek 

• Blackberry—some small outbreaks 



Creek meandering through Yarro a watchful Crimson Rosella 

Waetch Photo: Chrissy Freestone Photo: Chrissy Freestone 


Invertebrates 

In 1997, we discovered plenty of leeches. They were still 
present in 2015, and our President was silly enough to take his 
trousers out of his socks over lunch, providing one specimen 
with a good feed on his ankle. After gorging itself, it dropped off 
while we were visiting Loch Ard Gorge. It may have been happy 
to have a feed, but I don’t think it will like the environment of the 
coast compared to the wet forest. 

Only a small group from the GFNC participated in this 
excursion, but it was a terrific outing, with many interesting 
sightings and good company. The return journey via the 
spectacular Port Campbell coastline capped a memorable day. 



Field Nats with Shirley Duffield (far 
Photo: Chrissy Freestone 

Flora noted 

right) at Yarro Waetch. 

Scientific Name 

Common Name 

Acacia melanoxylon 

Blackwood 

Acacia stricta 

Hop Wattle 

Acacia verticillata 

Prickly Moses 

Austrocynoglossum latifolium 

Forest Hounds-tongue 

Bursaria spinosa 

Sweet Bursaria 

Calystegia marginata 

Forest Bindweed 

Clematis sp. 

Clematis 

Coprosma quadrifida 

Prickly Currant Bush 

Eucalyptus obliqua 

Messmate 

Eucalyptus ovata 

Swamp Gum 

Eucalyptus viminalis 

Manna Gum 

Hedycaraya angustifolia 

Austral Mulberry 

Lomandra longifolia 

Spiny-headed Mat-rush 

Olearia lirata 

Snowy Daisy Bush 

Rubus parvifolius 

Native Raspberry 

Sambucus gaudichaudiana 

White Elderberry 

Senecio sp. 

Groundsel 

Solanum aviculare 

Kangaroo Apple 
(white-flower variety) 


Birds noted 


Brown Goshawk 
Long-billed Corella 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 
Laughing Kookaburra 
White-throated Treecreeper 


Superb Fairy-wren 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Striated Thornbill 
Brown Thornbill 
Grey Fantail 
Eastern Yellow Robin 










1 



Exploring Yarro Waetch bushland Photo: Chrissy Freestone 



A satisfied leech! Photo: Barry Lingham 
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Bird observations 
February-March 2015 


I n all senses of the word, March heralds the change of 
seasons with darker mornings and earlier sunsets. With 
winter heading our way we see interesting bird 
movements and this month’s records highlight the local 
situation. White-throated Needletails have been seen 
overhead over our forests and raptors are moving around 
before re-establishing their territories for breeding. Black 
Falcon records are generally scarce in Geelong and 
several have been seen this month. Signs of successful 
breeding by our local Brolgas was a delight but with duck 
-shooting season here we can only hope for their safety. 
Highly mobile Banded Stilts are being seen in numerous 
saline wetlands in good numbers and some banded birds 
have been identified. The band combinations and 
individual bird engraved alphanumerics can be submitted 
to the appropriate research teams. 


John Newman, Craig Morley and Rod Lowther 

Double-banded Plovers have made their journey over the 
Tasman Sea from New Zealand and will spend the winter 
on our shores and lakes. 

The autumn movement of Eastern Spinebills, Rufous 
Fantails, Satin Flycatcher and Pink Robin have all been 
highlighted with keen observers recording these birds 
dispersing through the Geelong Botanic Gardens. The 
White-bellied Cuckooo-Shrike at Batesford was a 
noteworthy sighting away from the more recognised 
Bannockburn woodland and Boobook Owls calling 
attracted the attention of several observers in the 
suburbs. 


Bird Species 

No 

Date 

Location 

Comment 

Obs 

code 

Australian Wood Duck 

12 

03/03/15 

Waurn Ponds 

Deakin University. 2 adults with 10 very small young, grazing. 

CFr 

Blue-billed Duck 

4 

08/03/15 

Lake Wurdi Boluc 

Four birds scattered amongst large number of Eurasian Coot. 

JN 

White-throated 

Needletail 

3 

05/03/15 

Wensleydale 

3 birds flying over fairly low at 6.30 p.m. Probably a small part of a 
larger flock. 

JN 

Royal Spoonbill 

15 

14/03/15 

Jerringot Wetland 

5.00 p.m. Group resting at southern end of main pond. 

DTy 

Collared Sparrowhawk 

1 

03/03/15 

East Geelong 

Richmond Crescent, 5.15 p.m. female bird standing on wooden post 
in a forward hunched position eating prey. Flushed from position by 
passerby and flew out of site over house prey in talon. 

DTy 


3 

26/02/15 

Eastern Park 

Heard at 6 p.m. Juvenile calling/begging then seen flying into large 
conifer followed by the appearance of an emerging larger female bird. 
A third Sparrowhawk flew from similar vicinity towards centre area of 
gardens. 

DTy 

Grey Goshawk 

3 

21/02/15 

Dans N.R. Minya 
winery 

Three white morph birds constantly calling and flitting from tree to 
tree, some flight displays. 

GGt 

Spotted Harrier 

1 

02/03/15 

Point Wilson 

Adult appeared from behind line of trees and swooped a Hobby that 
had just landed in a dead tree. Appeared to make contact. 

RWo 

Wedge-tailed Eagle 

1 

13/03/15 

Anglesea 

Soaring over Great Ocean Road opposite scout camp, about 12.00 

n m 

GGt 


1 

17/03/15 

Bells Beach / Bell- 
brae 

|J.| 11. 

Very dark bird soaring over Bones Rd at 11.00 a.m. 

GGt 

Little Eagle 

1 

24/02/15 

Grasstree Park N.R. 

Flushed from gum tree, flew off to SW. Carrying large rat in left talon. 

GGt 

Australian Hobby 

2 

02/03/15 

Avalon 

2 birds about 3 km apart, one with more prominent hood—the latter 
pursued by Black Falcon and then swooped by a Spotted Harrier after 
it had perched in a dead tree—clearly not having the best of days! 

RWo 


1 

22/02/15 

East Geelong 

Verner Street. Hobby flying W-E direction. 

DTy 

Black Falcon 

2 

20/02/15 

Avalon 

A pair sitting in the cypress pines just inside the Paradise Rd. 
entrance to WTP. 

AF 


1 

02/03/15 

Point Wilson 

Flying low across road in pursuit of an Australian Hobby—seemed to 
be chasing it away rather than hunting, as it ignored it after the hobby 
perched. 

RWo 

Brolga 

3 

13/03/15 

Moolap Station Rd 

7 p.m. Adult M/Fwith juvenile/immature bird observed feeding in 
stubble cropped paddock adjacent to Moolap Station Rd. Plumage 
coloration noted between the adults and the younger bird. 

DTy, JN 

Red-necked Avocet 

250 

07/03/15 

Avalon Beach 

Good sized flock of birds in pond behind beach shacks. 

DTy, JN 


100 

02/03/15 

Moolap Salt Works 

5.00 p.m. Loose group scattered across pond left of pump house. 
Group of 50 Black-winged Stilts in pond directly in front of pump 
house. Nil sightings of any Banded Stilts in general area. 

DTy 

Banded Stilt 

3200 

07/03/15 

Avalon Beach 

An estimate of the very large number of Banded Stilts comprising 

1800 birds swimming in pond behind beach shacks, and approx. 

1400 birds very tightly packed in roost on island on same lake. 

DTy, JN 

Red-capped Plover 

18 

08/03/15 

Lake Wurdi Boluc 

South-west shore of lake. 

JN 


5 

08/03/15 

Pt Impossible 

With flock of Red-necked Stints, but standing up whereas most of the 
stints chose to sit down. 

CFr, DE 

Double-banded Plover 

7 

08/03/15 

Lake Wurdi Boluc 

7 birds with other shorebirds on south west shore. 

JN 


2 

27/02/15 

Point Roadknight 

Hanging about with flocking Hooded Plovers. 

GGt 

Hooded Plover 

8 

17/03/15 

Point Roadknight 

Hoodies beginning to flock at end of breeding season. 

GGt 
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Common Greenshank 

2 

07/03/15 

Point Impossible 

Foraging at water's edge at Thomas Creek Culvert. Initially only one 
individual was sighted. It flew away towards the east. Half an hour 

CFr, DE 

Red-necked Stint 

78 

08/03/15 

Lake Wurdi Boluc 

Birds scattered along grassy shoreline on south west of the lake. 

JN 


100 

08/03/15 

Point Impossible 

4.15 p.m. Small flock of 20 flying in with Red-capped Plovers to settle 
down on the sand, followed by a larger group a quarter of an hour later. 
Feeding down on the water's edge next morning. 

CFr, DE 

Curlew Sandpiper 

14 

08/03/15 

Lake Wurdi Boluc 

Most in breeding colours, on south-west shoreline with other waders. 

JN 

Arctic Jaeger 

1 

28/02/15 

Point Flenry 

Seen at 7.00 p.m. flying from channel marker just off the point and 
harassing group of Sliver Gulls flying in from the east. 

DTy 

Yellow-tailed 

Black-Cockatoo 

16 

02/03/15 

Eastern Park Stor¬ 
age Pond 

9.30 a.m. Loose group of 16 seen flying in southerly direction out of 
Eastern Park. 

DTy 


13 

23/02/15 

Flighton 

Flying south at 5.42 p.m. 

DE 


6 

06/03/15 

Highton 

Flying south, quite low at 6.20 p.m. 

DE 


2 

08/03/15 

Highton 

Flying SSW at 7.15 p.m. 

DE 

Gang-gang Cockatoo 

4 

23/02/15 

Geelong West 

Heard then seen as they flew OH up Isabella Street Shannon Ave at 
approx 7.15 a.m. Birds were flying low from NW heading in SE 
direction. 

DTy 


1 

27/02/15 

Highton 

North Valley Rd. 

VWD 

Blue-winged Parrot 

10 

04/03/15 

Grasstree Park N.R. 

At least 10 probably more. Mixed flock of adults and juveniles. Some 
feeding on ground, others perched in trees, others FO. 

GGt 


15 

07/03/15 

Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve 

Mostly young birds perching on trees and fence along NW of OGNR. 
Several flew to nearby paddock to feed before returning. Regular 
visitors at this time of year. 

BL 

Eastern Koel 

1 

22/02/15 

Highton 

Heard only. Noting in case it is the last for the season. 

GP, JPo 

Southern Boobook 

1 

10/03/15 

Barwon River, 
Newtown 

1 heard calling from river area for about 10 mins. 11.10 p.m. 

CFr 


1 

04/03/15 

Highton 

North Valley Rd, 6.10 a.m. Usually heard in the evening not early 
morning. 

VWD 

Chestnut-rumped 

1 

08/03/15 

Breakfast Ck 

Bird calling in heathland next to road 6.30 p.m. 

JN 

Heathwren 






Yellow-rumped 

5 

21/02/15 

Jan Juc 

Foraging on grassy area of Apex Park, Jan Juc. 

GGt 

Thornbill 






Eastern Spinebill 

1 

07/03/15 

Geelong Botanic 
Gardens 

4 p.m. First heard calling from central area of garden. Spinebill was 
flying between northern border and the area surrounding the fountain. 
More ID required to determine whether adult or juvenile. 

DTy 


1 

02/03/15 

Highton 

Heard and seen later in the day. Just adding for dating info as it is the 
first for the year we have seen. 

GP, JPo 

Crescent Honeyeater 

1 

05/03/15 

Wensleydale 

Single bird feeding in Sugar Gums. Uncommon in garden. 

JN 

White-bellied 

Cuckoo-shrike 

1 

14/03/15 

Batesford 

Private property. Located by unusual call. Seen well. First record for 
this location. 

RGa 

Crested Shrike-tit 

6 

14/03/15 

Batesford 

Private property. 3 pr in different locations. 

RGa 

Golden Whistler 

1 

14/03/15 

Batesford 

Private property. Silent F. 

RGa 

Rufous Whistler 

6 

14/03/15 

Batesford 

Private property. Heard in various locations. 

RGa 

Dusky Woodswallow 

18 

15/03/15 

Freshwater Creek 

At least 18 birds on power lines making forays into paddock eating 
black crickets. Several juveniles still with downy feathers and streaked 
bodies. 

DTy, JN 

Rufous Fantail 

2 

28/02/15 

Geelong Botanic 
Gardens 

Observed feeding and associating with other birds including Grey 

Fantail x 2 , Brown Thornbill x1 and immature or female Golden 

Whistler x1. 

CMo 

Willie Wagtail 

8 

14/03/15 

Richmond Cresent 
Oval 

5.45 p.m. Loose group of eight feeding on the north western edge of 
the oval. 

DTy 

Satin Flycatcher 

1 

17/03/15 

Geelong Botanic 
Gardens 


JCrr 

Restless Flycatcher 

2 

21/02/15 

Werribee Gorge, 
Meikles PG 

2 called briefly. 

MHe 

Pink Robin 

1 

17/03/15 

Geelong Botanic 
Gardens 


JCrr 

Mistletoebird 

1 

09/03/15 

Belmont 

East View Parade. 1 M in tree feeding, many mistletoe plants in 
eucalyptus along path. 

RLw 

Beautiful Firetail 

1 

08/03/15 

Breakfast Ck 

Bird calling from heath adjacent to Breakfast Creek Road and then flew 
to top of tree. Beautiful! 

JN 


Observers 

AF, Ade Foster; BL, Barry Lingham; CFr, Chrissy Freestone; CMo,Craig Morley; DE,Deborah Evans; DTy, David Ty- 
therleigh; GGt, Geoff Gates; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; GP, Graham Possingham; JCrr, Jennifer Carr; JN, John New¬ 
man; JPo, Jenny Possingham; MFIe, Marilyn Hewish; RGa, Rob Ganly, RLw, Rod Lowther; 

RWo, Russell Woodford; VWD, Valda Dedman. 
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Bird Group mid-week excursion 
Limeburners Lagoon 
Thursday 23 April 2015 
Leader: Lorraine Phelan 

We will explore several sections of the Hovells Creek 
Reserve, south of the freeway, including the 
boardwalk. 

Meet: 9.30 a.m. at the carpark end of Foreshore Rd, 
Coho (Limeburners Lagoon). 

Bring: binoculars, sunscreen, hat, strong footwear, wet 
weathergear (if necessary), field guide, drinks, snacks. 

For more information contact Lorrain Phelan, 
ph. 5243 0636 


Advance Notice: World Migratory 
Bird Day Event with Greening 
Australia 
10 May 2015 

The Geelong Field Naturalists Club has been approached to 
run a community morning (including birdwatching, a few 
short talks, and breakfast) on Sunday,10 May at 
Limeburners Lagoon. This event is being run with 
considerable support from Greening Australia, and is a great 
way for the Club to spread the word about the different 
migratory birds that use the Geelong region and possibly 
some of the threats that face them (and potentially to get 
some new members or more support). It is a community 
event, pitched fairly broadly at adults and children. 

The starting time of the event is still to be confirmed, but it 
will start reasonably early in the morning and be finished by 
lunch time. If you would be happy to come along and help 
lead a walk, answer questions or even give a short talk, 
please let me (Grace Lewis) know on 0438 046 363 or at 
q.e.lewis@hotmail.com or via the Club email address: 
info@gfnc.org.au. 

Please put the date in your diary! 


GFNC excursion 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 
Sunday 19 April 2015 
Leaders: Bernie and Barry Lingham and 
Friends of OGNR 

The GFNC is joining the Friends of the OGNR to conduct a pro¬ 
ject to capture data on selected observable plants and animals of 
the Reserve during 2015. This excursion provides an opportunity 
for GFNC members to work with the Friends group to observe, 
identify and record significant eucalypt species; wallabies and 
birds. The day will cover some basic survey techniques. 

Please note the early meeting time of 8.30 a.m. at the 

Information Centre, Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, Grubb Road 
(Melway Maps 483 & 484). 

8.30- 10.30am: We’ll start the day with a bird survey and wallaby 
census, working in two groups. Each group will survey one 
section of the OGNR (east or west). We will note bird species, 
numbers and other data, plus wallaby observations. 

10.30- 11.00am: morning tea (provided) at the Information 
Centre. 

11.00-12.30pm: members of the OGNR Friends will run an 
information session on identifying the three major eucalypts 
commonly found at the Reserve, prior to a survey to record data 
on significant trees including the Bellarine Yellow Gums 
Eucalyptus leucoxylon ssp. Bellarinensis. 

12.30- 1.00pm: lunch at the Information Centre. (BYO) 

After lunch we will continue the Bellarine Yellow Gum survey for 
those who are interested. 

Bring: binoculars and camera, a hat, sturdy boots, wet 
weather gear and sunscreen. Snacks and lunch. 

If you would be prepared to act as a recorder (on paper 
copies of checklists); take GPS coordinates or photos of 
Bellarine Yellow Gums, or other tasks as needed, we would 
appreciate a call. 

Contact: Bernie or Barry Lingham 0417 115 109 


State Wide Integrated Flora & Fauna Teams (SWIFFT) 

Video conference 

Thursday 30 April 2015 9.45-12.00 p.m. 

Migrations 

These excellent video conferences take place four times a year (this is the 2nd one) and are open to the public. 
Topics will include: Native fish migration research; Southern Right Whale Migration—Victoria's own whale; 
Bird migration—Movements of Red Knot between Australia and New Zealand 

Please RSVP if you wish to attend—contact Ian Smith 0407 803 115 
Further details can be viewed at http://www.swifft.net.au/cb_pages/new_agenda_items.php 

Venue: DELWP State Offices, 4th Floor, Little Malop St, Geelong (opp. Johnson’s Park) 


Mailing roster 

April: Jan Venters 
May: Chrissy Freestone 
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GFNC COMMITTEE 2014-2015 

President 

Barry Lingham 

5255 4291 

lingham@tpg.com.au 

Vice-President 

Vacant 

— 

— 

Immediate Past President 

Bruce Lindsay 

0439 035 277 

brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 

Secretary 

Tracey Hinton 

5243 9973 

Tracey.Hinton@gmail.com 

Treasurer 

Deborah Evans 

5243 8687 

deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Minute Secretary 

Rod Lowther 

5247 1537 

rlowther@ncable.net.au 

Committee Member 

Dean Hewish 

0409 231 755 

myibook@iprimus.com.au 

(( (( 

David Boyle 

5250 1039 

davidboyle48@gmail.com 

u u 

Grace Lewis 

0438 046 363 

g.e.lewis@hotmail.com 


Graham Possingham 

5243 6997 

g.possingham@gmail.com 

SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 

Bird Group 

Craig Morley 

5221 4604 

craigmorley5@bigpond .com 

Conservation Group 

Bruce Lindsay 

5223 2394 

brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 

Editor 

Chrissy Freestone 

0417 379 033 

chrissy.freestone@deakin.edu.au 

Sub-editor 

Deborah Evans 

5243 8687 

deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Geelong Bird Report 

Craig Morley 

5221 4604 

craigmorley5@bigpond .com 

Jerringot Group 

Bela Bard-Brucker 

5243 7072 

bbardbrucker@gmail.com 

Librarian 

Lorraine Phelan 

5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

Fauna Survey Group 

Trevor Pescott 

5243 4368 

ppescott@optusnet.com.au 

Web-master 

Dean Hewish 

0409 231 755 

myibook@iprimus.com.au 

Eco Book Group 

Lorraine Phelan 

5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

General Meeting Minutes 

Vacant 

— 

— 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Convenor 

Lynne Clarke 

0439 390 801 

alynneclarke@gmail.com 

Cadets 

Jeff Dagg 

0419 551 847 

gfncadets@gmail.com 


Coming events 


APRIL 2015 MAY 2015 


7 AGM—Members Night 

9-12 Fauna survey 

14 Plant Group: Meeting, sharing photos and observations 

15 Cadets: Meeting 

16 Bird Group: John Newman—Birds of the Geelong region 
that migrate 

19 Excursion: OGNR Yellow Gum survey 
23 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Limeburners Lagoon/ 

Hovells Creek 


5 General Meeting: Dr Luke Kelly—The influence of fire on 
biodiversity in Victoria 
7-10 Fauna survey 
10 World Migratory Bird Day 

12 Plant Group: Meeting, sharing photos and observations 
16-17 Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 
17 Excursion: Anglesea area, autumn orchids 

20 Cadets: Meeting 

21 Bird Group: Peter Menkhorst—Raptor ID 

23 Boneseed pull—You Yangs. 

28 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Ironbark Basin 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening 27 April 2015. 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—digital as .jpg and slides or prints for scanning—to the Editor, 

Chrissy Freestone chrissy.freestone@deakin.edu.au 


DISCLAIMER 

The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed 
in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Please contact the 
Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a photograph) from another 
source, so that copyright permission can be sought. 

The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided that 
acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
start at 8.00 p.m. 

Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and 
Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. 

[Melway 452 G4] 
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